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The Factories at Canton, China, where American, British, Dutch, and other foreign merchants sold tea and opium to Chinese merchants. 
(Marine Paintings and Drawings in the Peabody Essex Museum) 








PROMINENT AMERICAN DRUG DEALERS OF THE 19'* CENTURY 








Russell & Co. partners Joseph Coolidge IV (left), Samuel Russell (center) 
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Russell & Co. partner Joseph Coolidge IV married Eleonora (Ellen) Randolph, the granddaughter of former U.S. President Thomas Jefferson 
on May 27, 1825. (Thomas Jefferson died at his home in Virginia on July 4, 1826.) Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, the former U.S. Minister to 
France, was the son of Joseph Coolidge and Ellen Randolph Coolidge. Archibald Cary Coolidge, a member and director of the Council on 
Foreign Relations during the 1920s, was the grandson of Joseph Coolidge and Ellen Randolph Coolidge. 


Russell & Co. partner Warren Delano Jr. was the father of Frederic A. Delano, the Vice Chairman of the Federal Reserve during World War |, 
and Sara Delano. Former U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt was the grandson of Warren Delano Jr. and the son of Sara Delano. 


Russell & Co. partner Abiel Abbott Low was the father of Seth Low; Seth Low was the President of Columbia University from 1890 to 1901 and 
the Mayor of New York City from 1902 to 1903. Seth Low was the President of Columbia University during the Spanish-American War (1898- 
1899) and the Chinese Boxer Rebellion (1899-1900). 


Russell & Co. partner and co-founder Samuel Russell was the great-grandson of William Russell, a trustee of Yale University from 1745 to 
1761. Skull & Bones founder William Huntington Russell was also the great-grandson of William Russell, a trustee of Yale University from 
1745 to 1761. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HUMANE SOCIETY 1854 


Left to right: Charles Amory, Francis Bacon, William Amory, Robert Bennet Forbes, Jonathan Mason Warren, David Sears, Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield, William Appleton, George B. Upton, John Homans, Samuel Hooper. 
men comprise some of the most influential Boston merchants and captains of their day. 


Robert Bennet Forbes & Friends 


Partners of Russell & Company 
Samuel Russell — Co-Founder of Russell & Company in 1824 


Philip Ammidon — Co-Founder of Russell & Company in 1824 
Joseph Coolidge IV (1798-1879) (B.A. Harvard 1817) 
John Perkins Cushing (1787-1862) 

Edward Delano 

Warren Delano, Jr. 

John Murray Forbes (1813-1898) — President of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad (1878-1881) 
Paul Sieman Forbes 

Robert Bennet Forbes — brother of John Murray Forbes 
Joseph Taylor Gilman 

John Cleve Green (1800-1875) 

John N. Alsop Griswold 

Augustine Heard (1785-1868) 

William C. Hunter 

Edward King 

William Henry King (A.B. Brown 1838) 

William G. Low 

Abiel Abbott Low (1811-1893) 

George Perkins 

Thomas H. Perkins 

Daniel Nicholson Spooner 

Russell Sturgis 


“Joseph Coolidge IV, Lewis Coolidge's first cousin once removed, was a well-known China trader. While still in his formative years, he 
traveled widely and made the acquaintance of the writers Washington Irving and Lord Byron...After Joseph Coolidge IV returned from 
Europe, he traveled in Virginia, where he met (and courted) Eleanora Wayles Randolph, the granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson. The two 
were married May 27, 1825. Joseph's first business experience was in a joint venture with his first cousin, Thomas Bulfinch, from 1825 to 
1832 as "American goods commission merchants." At that point, Joseph left to begin his lengthy China work as a clerk for Russell and 
Company in Canton, while his cousin Thomas Bulfinch turned to his life's work writing such books as Bulfinch's Mythology, The Age of 
Fable, and The Age of Chivalry. In 1834, Joseph Coolidge returned from China and became a partner in Russell and Company. He then 
returned to China and spent most of the next few years there as well as some time in India. In 1840, he left Russell and Company and was 
one of the founders of the trading company of Augustine Heard and Company, which had China as its focus. With the outbreak of the Opium 
War between China and Britain shortly after the founding of Augustine Heard and Co., British subjects fled Canton, and with Joseph 
Coolidge IV as its principal Canton representative, Augustine Heard and Co. became the Canton agent of the giant. English trader Jardine, 
Matheson, and Company. In 1844 Joseph left China and retired on his earnings from his China trade. His family continued in international 
trade." — Lewis Coolidge and the Voyage of the Amethyst, 1806-1811 by Evabeth Miller Kienast and John Phillip Felt, p. 80-82 


"Arriving at Hong Kong in 1838, he was welcomed by the principal partner of Russell and Company, John C. Green, and the junior 
members of the firm, Messrs. Abiel Abbot Low, Edward King, and William C. Hunter. His cousin and early backer, John Perkins Cushing, 
organizer of Russell and Company at Canton, had strongly recommended him to that firm. Having made his fortune, senior partner Green 
wished to return to the Untied States, and hefelt that Forbes was the man to take his place. The arrangement went through despite the 
opposition of one member, Joseph Coolidge. Becoming general manager of Russell and Company, Forbes faced a crisis in the attempt of the 
Chinese government to drive out foreign-owned firms located in China. The Russsell commission business had increased so rapidly in 
Canton that there was always a scarcity of partners capable of carrying their share of the burdens. Samuel Russell, whom Cushing had 
inspired to begin the partnership in 1824, retired in wealth from the firm twelve years afterwards, and thereafter it was carried on by 
numerous partners — Augustine Heard, William G. Low, John C. Green, John Murray Forbes, Joseph Coolidge, Abiel Abbott Low, Wm. C. 
Hunter, Robert Bennet Forbes, Warren Delano, Jr., Russell Sturgis, Daniel Nicholson Spooner, Joseph Taylor Gilman, Paul Sieman Forbes, 
George Perkins, Edward Delano, William Henry King, John N. Alsop Griswold, and as many again. Augustine Heard deserves more than 
mere mention. In Baker Library, Harvard University, there are 450 bound and unbound volumes of manuscripts relating to three generations 
of the Heard family. Augustine, in his twentieth year, went to China as a supercargo. The shrewd John Perkins Cushing marked him as a 
likely fellow and, after the youth had proved himself, took him into the firm of Russell and Company. In 1833, Augustine was the sole 
partner of the firm in China. Breaking under the strain, he returned to Boston. Afterwards, with Joseph Coolidge, former Russell partner, 
Augustine formed the firm of Augstine Heard and Company, which became, with the firms of Russell, Olyphant, and Wetmore, the Big Four. 
Augustine brought four nephews into the firm. As traders in tea and opium, te Heard firm pursued the same activies as Russell Company... 
For the Russell partners and some of their competitotors, there was a fascinating element of speculation in the opium traffic. When the price 
of the narcotic became depressed the rich members of foreign firms bought it up cheap and stored it in their warehouses, with the result that a 
ches bought for $150 could be sold for $500 or $700; and when there was a great scarcity, the demand forced the price up to $1000 or more." 
— Yankee Ships in China Seas: Adventures of Pioneer Americans in the Troubled Far East by Daniel M. Henderson, p. 153-155 


“The original partners in Russell & Co., one of the best-known American firms then doing business at Canton, China, were Samuel Russell 
and Philip Ammidon. William H. Low, Augustine Heard, John M. Forbes, John C. Green, Warren Delano, W. C. Hunter, Joseph Coolidge, 
Russell Sturgis, Richard Starr Dana, W. H. Forbes, R. B. Forbes, Paul S. Forbes, J. Murray Forbes, and Edward King were, at one time or 
other, partners in this firm. The firm was founded in 1818 by Samuel Russell, of Middletown, Conn., and was first known as Samuel Russell 
& Co. In 1824 the firm became Russell & Co., and had a career rarely equalled in the Chinese trade. John Perkins Cushing, who had been a 
representative of J. & T. H. Perkins in China, was one of those who had much to do with the starting of the firm, as he transferred to Russell 
& Co. a portion of the commission business which had grown too large for Perkins & Co. to handle. The cause of the Opium War, which 
interrupted trade for a time, was a peculiarly flagrant piece of smuggling, which so aroused the Chinese government that its commissioner 
appeared at the foreign settlement, demanded the opium, and dumped it into the ditches. The trouble was finally adjusted by England 
compelling China to pay an indemnity, and trade was resumed. The opium had been brought for some time from India in the swift-sailing 
vessels, or “clippers,” we have already described, and was smuggled into Canton by various means. As all foreigners lived in a narrow suburb 
on the river and were never allowed within the city, business was transacted with Chinese middlemen, one of whom, Houqua, was ever the 
warm friend of Russell & Co." 

— Some Ships of the Clipper Ship Era: Their Builders, Owners, and Captains by The State Street Trust Company (1913), p. 9-10 


“John Perkins Cushing, called “Ku-Shing” by the Chinese, sailed for China when only sixteen years old, to take the position of clerk in the 
counting-house of his uncle, Colonel Thomas Handasyd Perkins. The head of the firm in China at this time was Ephraim Bumstead, who was 
soon obliged to leave Canton on account of ilIness, and died at sea. Young Cushing, therefore, arrived in China at this early age to find that 
he was the only representative of the Perkins firm in the East. Colonel Perkins, on hearing of Mr. Bumstead's death, at once prepared to go to 
China, but just before sailing he received letters from the young apprentice, who presented the condition of affairs in such a favorable light 
that the intended Journey was abandoned. Cushing managed the affairs of the firm so skillfully that the consignments continually increased. 
He was soon taken into partnership with the Perkinses and continued with them until the consolidation of their firm with Russell & Co. in 
1827." — Other Merchants and Sea Captains of Old Boston, State Street Trust Company, p. 17-18 





No. 38. How-qua. c. 1830. Colour Print after G. Chinnery. 


Wu Ping-chen, or How-Qua (also known as Houqua), was the senior Hong Merchant in Canton, China. How-Qua was born in 
1769 and died in 1843. (Photo: ) 


No. 14. Factories from River. c. 1833. Oil. : G. Chinnery. 


The view of the Factories at Canton from the river, which is crowed with junks and sampans, showing l. to r. American, British and Dutch flags 
in front of the respective factories. Companion picture to No. 15. Oil. 11 x 17 ?4 George Chinnery R.H.A. (1774-1852). 
http://freepages.genealogy.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~chaterfamilytree/chinnery.htm 
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The "factories" at Canton, China (Painting: U.S. Department of State) 
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No. 15. Factories from Land. c. 1833 Oil. G. Chinnery. 


View, from land, of the open space in front of the French, American and other factories, many Chinese figures are shown — pedlars, barbers, 
etc., no Europeans; and an official procession is to be seen in the distance. French, American, British and Dutch flags. Bright colours, green 
shutters, matshed in the foreground. Companion picture to No. 14. Oil. 11 x 17 % George Chinnery R.H.A (1774-1852). 


http://freepages.genealogy.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~chaterfamilytree/chinnery.htm 


“Following the close of the War of 1812 further organization and differentiation of the trade took place. The firm of Samuel Russell 
and Company, of which the partners were [Samuel] Russell and [Philip] Ammidon, Edward Carrington, Cyrus Butler, and B. and T.C. 
Hoppin of Providence, was formed in December, 1818, the two first named being designated to represent the firm in Canton for five 
years. Atthe end of this period the firm was reorganized under the name of Russell and Company, with the approval and help of the 
house of Perkins, which retired from Canton three years later. The Russell house was further consolidated by the incorporation of 
some smaller firms and came to occupy a financial position in China comparable with that of the famous British firms." 

— Americans in Eastern Asia: A Critical Study of the Policy of the United States with reference to China, Japan and Korea in the 19" 
Century by Tyler Dennett, p. 71-72 (published in 1922) 


“The establishment of a system of exchange, by which bills on London were substituted for specie, came before 1830 as a result of the 
increased commercial relationship between the United States and England, and the growth of the opium trade. A part of the American 
trade with China was financed from London even before 18000. Shortly after 1815 American merchants began to buy British 
manufactured goods, chiefly cottons, in the English market, and to take them to China where they were able to sell them cheaper than 
the East India Company. ..The effect of this trade in British manufactured goods was to make London a clearing house for a 
considerable amount of European and China trade which had formerly been settled either in Canton or Europe by payments of specie. 
Meanwhile the opium trade from India to China increased to the point where China was consuming more foreign produce than the 
value of the tea, silks, etc., which the foreigner was taking out of China. China settled the balance against her in silver. The Empire 
had become, by means of opium, a buying more than a selling nation. More and more the Americans came to Canton not with specie 
but with bills on London which they disposed of in return for their outward cargoes. In other words, by taking out Chinese produce, 
and settling the account in London, they helped the Chinese to adjust the balance of trade." 

— Americans in Eastern Asia: A Critical Study of the Policy of the United States with reference to China, Japan and Korea in the 19" 
Century by Tyler Dennett, p. 72-73 





No. 42. Victoria West and P. & O. Hong. c. 1851. Water-colour, 


G. Chinnery. 


View of the west part of the city of Victoria, Hong Kong, showing the premises of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
their flag over the godown. The flags behind the P.&O. are French and American. The hong l., of the picture is probably the Oriental Bank 


(opened 1845) and has long disappeared as well as the office of the P.&O. The ‘Hongkong Almanack’ for 1846 records the Company as 
having the office in Queen’s Road. 


http://freepages.genealogy.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~chaterfamilytree/chinnery.htm 
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The Opium War (1839-1842). The British government under Queen Victoria waged war against the Manchurian Chinese Empire in an attempt 
to allow merchants to sell opium in China. The Manchurian Chinese Empire (Ch'ing Dynasty) ceded Hong Kong to Great Britain in 1842. 
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View of Padder Street from the Praya in Hong Kong in 1895. Premises of Jardine Matheson & Co. on the right and of Melchers & Co. on the 
left. Jardine Matheson & Co. was founded by Scottish merchants William Jardine and James Matheson. (Photo: ) 
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Jardine-Matheson headquarters in Shanghai in the early 1920s, befor 
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"Russell & Co. was the largest American opium smuggler, and the third largest in the world, behind the British Dent firm and the 
largest smuggler of all, the Scottish merchants Jardine-Matheson. For many years Russell & Co. and Jardine-Matheson worked 
together and were known as the "Combination." They virtually controlled the trade, manipulating market forces towards maximizing 
profits. Russell & Co. was started in 1824 by Samuel Russell of Middletown, Connecticut. In 1828, it “absorbed” the T.H. Perkins 
opium concern of Boston and became America's dominant force in China. Russell & Co. was very much a family affair, with uncles, 
cousins, brothers, fathers and sons dominating the firm and its allied banks and fronts. The Russell family was steeped in Yale College 
history. The Rev. Nodiah Russell was a Yale founder. And in 1832, General William Huntington Russell, Samuel Russell's cousin, 
founded one of the U.S.' most famous secret societies: the Order of Skull and Bones, along with Alphonso Taft. Taft's son, future 
President William Howard Taft (S&B 1878) would play many roles in the creation of international narcotics controls and the U.S. Drug 
War." — Fleshing Out Skull & Bones by Kris Millegan, p. 153 


"During that first Opium War, the chief of operations for Russell & Co. in Canton was Warren Delano, Jr., grandfather of Franklin 
Roosevelt. He was also the U.S. vice-consul and once wrote home, “The High officers of the [Chinese] Government have not only 
connived at the trade, but the Governor and other officers of the province have bought the drug and have taken it from the stationed 
ships in their own Government boats." Wu Ping-chen, or Howqua II, the leading "hong" merchant, was considered by some to be one 
of the world's richest men, worth over $26 million in 1833. The profits were huge and many fortunes were made. Warren Delano went 
home with one, lost it and went back to China to get more. Russell & Co. partners included John Cleve Green, a banker and railroad 
investor who made large donations to and was a trustee for Princeton; A. Abiel Low, a shipbuilder, merchant and railroad owner who 
backed Columbia University; and merchants Augustine Heard and Joseph Coolidge. Coolidge's son organized the United Fruit 
Company, and his grandson Archibald C. Coolidge, was a cofounder of the Council on Foreign Relations. Partner John M. Forbes 
"dominated the management” of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad, with Charles Perkins as president. Other partners and 
captains included Joseph Taylor Gilman, William Henry King, John Alsop Griswold, Captain Lovett and Captain J. Prescott. Captain 
Prescott called on F.T. Bush, Esq., his friend and agent in Hong Kong frequently. Russell & Co. families, relations and friends are well 
represented in the Order of Skull & Bones. After the first Opium War, the port of Shanghai was opened up, with Russell & Co. as one 
of its first foreign merchants. In 1841, Russell brought the first steam ship to Chinese waters and continued to develop e transportation 
routes as long as opium made them profitable. Russell partners were also involved in early railroad ventures in China, together with 
U.S. railroad magnate E.H. Harriman, whose sons later became very active in Skull & Bones. The second Opium War led to the 
legalization of opium in China in 1858..." — Fleshing Out Skull & Bones by Kris Millegan, p. 155-156 


*...[D]uring the first years of Hong Kong, Messrs. Jardine and Matheson stored not only their bullion but the drugs that their swift armed 
clippers would distribute up and down the China coast...for Hong Kong frankly depended then upon the profits of the narcotics trade... 
In 1844 the Governor himself declared that almost anyone with any capital in the colony was either in the government service, or else 
in the drug trade. For every British warship in the roads, there were likely to be two or three opium clippers, as splendidly equipped, as 
confidently dressed as any frigate. The flag above the General's residence was no more assertive than the flag above the Jardine, 
Matheson headquarters at East Point, half a mile along the shore. Hong Kong's government might be clothing itself in consequence; in 
cash it was far outshone by the merchant community, which brought to the colony all the insolent panache it had developed at 
Guangzhou [Canton]...Within a few years of the colony's settlement dozens of merchant companies had come to Hong Kong, together 
with European shopkeepers, physicians, publicans and miscellaneous commercial men. Most of the companies were British or Indian, 
but they included American, German, Italian, Dutch and French concerns, and they were dominated by three old familiars from 
Guangzhou: Jardine, Matheson, the most famous or notorious of them all, with five partners and twenty European assistants; Dent and 
Company, their chief rivals, with five partners and eight assistants; and the American Russell and Company, with six partners and eight 
assistants. Life in Hong Kong really revolved not around the Governor, but around these formidable hongs and their bosses, the 
taipans. Not only were they the shipowners, the warehouse men, the accountants, the agents and the chandlers of the colony, but they 
also played the parts of insurers and bankers. It was they who had induced the British government to acquire this island, and they 
considered themselves its true possessors...William Jardine himself, who never came to Hong Kong, had spent only twelve years on 
the China coast, his partner, James Matheson, presently went home after nineteen years; but other Jardines, other Mathesons and 
lateral descendants of both clans were to remain in Hong Kong for generations." — Hong Kong by Jan Morris, p. 78-79 


"The opium-fed China trade made fortunes for Englishmen, Scotsmen, Parsis in India. Also for Americans, from families subsequently 
prominent in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore. In the time of the slave trade, it was to many just another business, no worse than 
dealing in alcoholic spirits. In the Baker Library at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, | read correspondence of 
Russell & Co., the biggest American opium-trading firm in the 1830s. Among its partners then: Joseph Coolidge, Robert Bennett 
Forbes, Warren Delano, Jr. ...Some were eventually invested in transcontinental railroads and industrial expansion after the Civil War." 
— National Geographic magazine, February 1985, The Poppy: For Good and Evil, p. 163-164 


*...[I]h the Golden Triangle — the Burma-Thailand-Laos area of Southeast Asia...U.S. government estimates say about 20 percent of 
the heroin consumed in the U.S. comes from poppies growing here, near hundreds of villages scattered at 3,000 feet or higher, by the 
mountain people, as they're called in Thailand — the Yao, Hmong, and Akha; the Lahu and Lisu. They produce rice to eat and opium 
for medicine and for cash, to put into silver bars or ornaments, maybe a good rifle or a radio, or more pigs or a buffalo. Extensive 
poppy growing began here in the 19" century... Taking the opium to laboratories — to be turned into morphine base or heroin — makes 
for a lot of coming and going by caravans of pack mules...This is a hallmark of Golden Triangle traffic: the involvement of sizable forces 
of armed outlaws. They're from minorities in revolt against the Burma government, such as SUA, the Shan United Army. And the 
KMT, or Kuomintang soldiers — remnants of anti-Communist armies that left China after Mao's victory, now settled in northern 
Thailand." — National Geographic magazine, February 1985, The Poppy: For Good and Evil, p. 170 


Excerpts from George Bush: The Unauthorized Biography by Webster G. Tarpley & Anton Chaitkin, Chapter 7 (Skull and Bones: The 
Racist Nightmare at Yale) 


Skull and Bones--the Russell Trust Association--was first established among the class graduating from Yale in 1833. Its founder was 
William Huntington Russell of Middletown, Connecticut. The Russell family was the master of incalculable wealth derived from the 
largest U.S. criminal organization of the nineteenth century: Russell and Company, the great opium syndicate. 


There was at that time a deep suspicion of, and national revulsion against, freemasonry and secret organizations in the United States, 
fostered in particular by the anti-masonic writings of former U.S. President John Quincy Adams. Adams stressed that those who take 
oaths to politically powerful international secret societies cannot be depended on for loyalty to a democratic republic. 


But the Russells were protected as part of the multiply-intermarried grouping of families then ruling Connecticut (see accompanying 
chart). The blood-proud members of the Russell, Pierpont, Edwards, Burr, Griswold, Day, Alsop and Hubbard families were 
prominent in the pro-British party within the state. Many of their sons would be among the members chosen for the Skull and Bones 
Society over the years. 


The background to Skull and Bones is a story of Opium and Empire, and a bitter struggle for political control over the new U.S. 
republic. 


samuel Russell, second cousin to Bones founder William H., established Russell and Company in 1823. Its business was to acquire 
opium from Turkey and smuggle it into China, where it was strictly prohibited, under the armed protection of the British Empire. 


The prior, predominant American gang in this field had been the syndicate created by Thomas Handasyd Perkins of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, an aggregation of the self-styled “blue bloods” or Brahmins of Boston's north shore. Forced out of the lucrative 
African slave trade by U.S. law and Caribbean slave revolts, leaders of the Cabot, Lowell, Higginson, Forbes, Cushing and Sturgis 
families had married Perkins siblings and children. The Perkins opium syndicate made the fortune and established the power of these 
families. By the 1830s, the Russells had bought out the Perkins syndicate and made Connecticut the primary center of the U.S. opium 
racket. Massachusetts families (Coolidge, Sturgis, Forbes and Delano) joined Connecticut (Alsop) and New York (Low) smuggler- 
millionaires under the Russell auspices. 


(Certain of the prominent Boston opium families, such as Cabot and Weld, did not affiliate directly with Russell, Connecticut and 
Yale, but were identified instead with Harvard.) 


John Quincy Adams and other patriots had fought these men for a quarter century by the time the Russell Trust Association was set up 
with its open pirate emblem--Skull and Bones. 


With British ties of family, shipping and merchant banking, the old New England Tories had continued their hostility to American 
independence after the Revolutionary War of 1775-83. These pretended conservative patriots proclaimed Thomas Jefferson's 1801 
presidential inauguration "radical usurpation." 


The Massachusetts Tories (^ Essex Junto") joined with Vice President Aaron Burr, Jr. (a member of the Connecticut Edwards and 
Pierpont families) and Burr's cousin and law partner Theodore Dwight, in political moves designed to break up the United States and 
return it to British allegiance. 


The U.S. nationalist leader, former Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton, exposed the plan in 1804. Burr shot him to death in a duel, 
then led a famous abortive conspiracy to form a new empire in the Southwest, with territory to be torn from the U.S.A. and Spanish 
Mexico. For the “blue bloods," the romantic figure of Aaron Burr was ever afterwards the symbol of British feudal revenge against the 
American republic. 


The Connecticut Tory families hosted the infamous Hartford Convention in 1815, toward the end of the second war between the U.S. 
and Britain (the War of 1812). Their secessionist propaganda was rendered impotent by America's defensive military victory. This 
faction then retired from the open political arena, pursuing instead entirely private and covert alliances with the British Empire. The 
incestuously intermarried Massachusetts and Connecticut families associated themselves with the British East India Company in the 
criminal opium traffic into China. These families made increased profits as partners and surrogates for the British during the bloody 
1839-42 Opium War, the race war of British forces against Chinese defenders. 


samuel and William Huntington Russell were quiet, wary builders of their faction's power. An intimate colleague of opium gangster 
Samuel Russell wrote this about him: 


While he lived, no friend of his would venture to mention his name in print. While in China, he lived for about twenty-five 
years almost as a hermit, hardly known outside of his factory [the Canton warehouse compound] except by the chosen few 
who enjoyed his intimacy, and by his good friend, Hoqua [Chinese security director for the British East India Company], but 
studying commerce in its broadest sense, as well as its minutest details. Returning home with well-earned wealth he lived 
hospitably in the midst of his family, and a small circle of intimates. Scorning words and pretensions from the bottom of his 
heart, he was the truest and staunchest of friends; hating notoriety, he could always be absolutely counted on for every good 
work which did not involve publicity. 


The Russells’ Skull and Bones Society was the most important of their domestic projects “which did not involve publicity." 


A police-blotter type review of Russell's organization will show why the secret order, though powerful, was not the unique organ of 
"conspiracy" for the U.S. Eastern Establishment. The following gentlemen were among Russells' partners: 


= Augustine Heard (1785-1868): ship captain and pioneer U.S. opium smuggler. 

= John Cleve Green (1800-75): married to Sarah Griswold; gave a fortune in opium profits to Princeton University, financing three 
Princeton buildings and four professorships; trustee of the Princeton Theological Seminary for 25 years. 

= Abiel Abbott Low (1811-93): his opium fortune financed the construction of the Columbia University New York City campus; 
father of Columbia's president Seth Low. 

= John Murray Forbes (1813-98): his opium millions financed the career of author Ralph Waldo Emerson, who married Forbes's 
daughter, and bankrolled the establishment of the Bell Telephone Company, whose first president was Forbes's son. 

= Joseph Coolidge: his Augustine Heard agency got $10 million yearly as surrogates for the Scottish dope-runners Jardine Matheson 
during the fighting in China; his son organized the United Fruit Company; his grandson, Archibald Cary Coolidge, was the founding 
executive officer of the Anglo-Americans' Council on Foreign Relations. 

* Warren Delano, Jr.: chief of Russell and Co. in Canton; grandfather of U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

= Russell Sturgis: his grandson by the same name was chairman of the Baring Bank in England, financiers of the Far East opium 
trade. 


Such persons as John C. Green and A.A. Low, whose names adorn various buildings at Princeton and Columbia Universities, made 
little attempt to hide the criminal origin of their influential money. Similarly with the Cabots, the Higginsons and the Welds for 
Harvard. The secret groups at other colleges are analogous and closely related to Yale's Skull and Bones. 

Princeton has its “eating clubs,” especially Ivy Club and Cottage Club, whose oligarchical tradition runs from Jonathan Edwards and 
Aaron Burr through the Dulles brothers. At Harvard there is the ultra-blue-blooded Porcelian (known also as the Porc or Pig club); 
Theodore Roosevelt bragged to the German Kaiser of his membership there; Franklin Roosevelt was a member of the slightly “lower” 
Fly Club. 


Mock OK x 


"In this endeavor, Latimer was abetted by young Samuel Russell of Providence, Rhode Island, who came to Canton the same 
summer and set up the factory of Russell and Company on Thirteen Factories Street. He went inot business with an old China 
hand, Philip Ammidon, supercargo for the venerable Baltimore house of Brown, Benson and Ives. (Brown and Ives had the 
distinction, in 1796, to run the first crate of India opium straight from Calcutta to Baltimore.) While Ammidon courted the 
Parsee drug shippers of India, Russell opened up fruitful areas of cooperation and corruption with Jardine-Matheson... These 
wholly unscrupulous privateers, to get around all inhibitions posed by the Honourable Company's government-backed 
monopoly, began washing their opium sycee through the London bank accounts of the American firms, which were impervious 
to Company scrutiny. Before long, Wilcocks and Russell were suitably established to join in on the lucrative mother-ship opium 
trade at Lintin Island... The East India Company's opium monopoly was on its last legs; Joseph Jardine was in Parliament now, 
lobbying forcefully for the complete opening of trade to independent shippers, and even London's very prestigious Dent and 
Company had gone heavily into opium carriage... All the Americans agreed it was time to take the money and clear out. 

Cushing brought in some Boston relatives in 1829, to take up the traces on his retirement. The most promising of the lot was 
young Robert Bennett Forbes, who replaced Sturgis as supercargo for the Lintin mother-ship operation. His brother, Thomas 
Tunno Forbes, took up the overall business from Cushing, and was soon after drowned in a typhoon. He left a will handing over 
the Perkins combine to Russell and Company...Cushing and Samuel Russell were bosom chums by now, both incredibly 
wealthy and set to retire." — Flowers in the Blood: The Story of Opium by Dean Latimer and Jeff Goldberg, p. 175-176 
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A photo of Jardine Matheson merchants William Jardine (left) and James Matheson is on display at the Opium War Museum in 
China. The caption above the photo states: William Jardine and James Matheson, Chief Opium Dealers from Britain". Both 
William Jardine and James Matheson served as Member of Parliament in London. 


(Photo: http://www. flickr.com/photos/43039959(@N00/87667070) 
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The Jardine Matheson Building (above) is located in the Bund in Shanghai, Communist China. Perhaps the greatest 'hong' of them all, Jardine 
Matheson was founded by two Scottish tea exporters, William Jardine and James Matheson, who shifted their original tea trade to the more 
profitable trade of opium importation into China from India. Having established a foothold in China at Canton, it became the impetus for the 
British acquisition of Hong Kong, where British and foreign merchantmen could trade freely unfettered by inconsistent Chinese governance 
based upon a well-founded suspicion of foreigners. Jardines (known as 'Ewo' in Chinese) grew to become the dominant trading company in 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and the Treaty Ports; by the Inter-War years, Jardines were involved in shipping, warehousing, engineering, mining, silk, 
cotton, insurance and perhaps most importantly, the EWO brewery. The Shanghai headquarters were built to reflect its premier position. The 
top two floors were later added. (Architect: AW Graham-Brown of Stewardson & Spence) 


Jardine Matheson Building 

Formerly: Shanghai Foreign Trade Commission, formerly housed the then-powerful Jardine Matheson company. 
Architect: 

Location: No. 27, The Bund, Shanghai, China 

Date: 

Style: Beaux-Arts 

Construction: steel frame, stone cladding 

Type: Office Building 


A Short History of Jardine, Matheson & Company 


Early history 

In 1802, Dr. William Jardine was practising medicine on British East India Company vessels sailing between Calcutta and Canton. 
Under a charter granted in the seventeenth century by Charles | of England, the directors in London's Leadenhall Street held a 
monopoly on British trade between India and China. It was customary, however, for the Company's servants to conduct a certain 
amount of private business of their own. In order to regularise this, the East India Company allowed each officer and member of the 
crew a space about equal to two chests; what the men did with this space was their own business. Using this space, the doctor soon 
discovered that trading illegal narcotics was far more lucrative than doctoring. It was during these early days that William Jardine found 
himself onboard a ship captured by the French with all cargo seized. However, what was to become a highly lucrative partnership was 
formed with a fellow passenger, a Parsee Indian called Jamshet Jejeebhouy. They became good friends, becoming prominent in their 
respective business fields and forming a trading relationship that was to endure for many years to come. 


In Canton, Dr. Jardine met a naturalised Briton of Huguenot extraction named Hollingworth Magniac and learned that there were ways 
by which, to a small extent, the monopoly of the East India Company could be circumvented. In 1817, Jardine left his first employers 
and began the struggle towards establishing his own private firm. 


In the meantime, James Matheson was in his uncle's business in Calcutta. His uncle one day entrusted him with a letter to be delivered 
to the captain of a British vessel which was on the point of departure. James forgot to deliver the letter, and the vessel sailed. His uncle 
was incensed at this negligence, and it was suggested that young James had better go home. He took his uncle at his word and went 
to engage a passage to England. "Why not try Canton instead?" an old skipper advised him. 


James Matheson did try Canton. And it was there, in 1818, that he met Jardine. The two men formed a partnership which included also 
Hollingworth Magniac and Beale, an English inventor of clocks and automata. At first they dealt only with Bombay and Calcutta, the so- 
called "country trade," but later they extended their business to London. 


The activities of these four men made an important contribution towards bringing to an end, in 1834, the monopoly of the East India 
Company in China. 


Establishment of the private firm of Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

For a long time the British East India Company had been growing increasingly unpopular in Britain. Men such as Sheridan, Elliot, 
Charles James Fox, William Windham, and Edmund Burke were its bitter enemies. Many British people believed that freedom of the 
seas and freedom of trade were synonymous. They had fought for years to establish this freedom, only to see it threatened by a King's 
charter to a group of London merchants. Further, certain high-handed methods used by the East India Company in dealing with 
competitors aroused the moral indignation of the British at home. 


Nevertheless, open competition with the East India Company was risky business. The Company was empowered to punish 
transgressors vigorously--even to the extent of hanging. Occasionally, free traders did manage to secure a license from the Company 
to engage in the "country trade," usually with India, but never with Britain. In rare instances, other free traders, called "interlopers," 
competed with the Company. The interlopers usually were friends of the Government in England from which they had been able to 
obtain some form of charter of their own. Sooner or later, however, the East India Company always managed to have these other 
charters revoked. 


There was one method, however, by which a Briton could establish a business on the East India Company's preserves. He could 
accept the consulship of a foreign country and register under its laws. This method was employed by Jardine to establish himself in 
Canton. Magniac had obtained an appointment from the King of Prussia, and later James Matheson represented Denmark and Hawaii. 
On this basis the partners had nothing to fear from the Company; in fact, relations between these two and the East India Company 
seemed in time to have become amicable. It is recorded that when ships of the East India Company were detained outside the harbour 
by the authorities, Jardine offered his services "without fee or reward." These services saved the East India Company a considerable 
sum of money and earned for Jardine the Company's gratitude. 


By 1830, the enemies of the East India Company had begun to triumph, and its hold on trade with the East had weakened noticeably. 
Furthermore, at this time, both Magniac and Beale were getting ready to retire. In 1832, two years before the East India Company 
finally was dissolved, William Jardine and James Matheson entered into formal partnership as a private firm, Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Establishment of the firm in Hong Kong 

In 1834, the first free ship, Jardines' Sarah, left Whampoa with a cargo of tea for London. This was the signal that showed the East 
India Company was no longer a power in the East, and was immediately followed by a rush to participate in the fast developing China 
trade, which was centered on tea. From the middle of the seventeenth century this drink had been growing in popularity in Britain and 
the British colonies, but the trade in teas was far from simple. Due to the rapacious British tax collector, the tax on tea was often as 
much as two hundred percent of the value.[citation needed] This exorbitant taxation gave rise to widespread smuggling which became 
an additional hazard to legitimate business. To profit in the China trade one had to be ahead of all competition, both legitimate and 
otherwise. Each year, fast ships from Britain, Europe, and America lay ready at the Chinese ports to load the first of the new season's 
teas. The ships raced home with their precious cargoes, each attempting to be the first to reach the consumer markets, thereby 
obtaining the premium prices offered for the early deliveries. 


Jardines became so well established they commanded an enviable portion of the China trade. Raw and manufactured goods were 
imported from India and the United Kingdom. Teas and silks were exported. 


In 1842, the firm built the first substantial house and established their head office on the recently acquired island of Hong Kong. This 
began an era of increased prosperity and expansion. New offices soon were opened in the trading centres of Shanghai, Fuzhou, and 
Tianjin. Since then Jardines have never ceased to expand. 


William Keswick, the young nephew of Dr. Jardine, was sent to Japan in 1858 to open up trading for the firm. He established an office 
in Yokohama. In Japan, Jardines also expanded rapidly and additional offices were opened -- in Kobe, Nagasaki, and other ports. From 
the beginning, a large and profitable business was conducted in imports, exports, shipping, and insurance. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, business in the Far East no longer was confined to simple trading. Industrial expansion had 
begun. In its wake, the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company had been formed. To aid further in this development, Jardines had 
created insurance companies. They built cotton mills. Great wharves and warehouses were set up. Cold storage and press packing 
plants for China's widening export trade were erected. A more recent example of enterprise was the building of Ewo Brewery in 1935. 
The directors of Jardines have built a great modern business structure on the foundation so solidly laid by the pioneers of the firm. 


War and reconstruction 

In 1932, after the first Japanese attack on China, the firm closed its offices in Manchuria; when the Japanese went in, Jardines walked 
out. When the war came in 1941, the Japanese took over all Jardines' interests in Hong Kong and occupied China--but not before 
offices of the firm had been established in Chongqing and Kunming. (Offices in Bombay, India were also established around this time.) 
Contact with the war-time world of Chinese official and commercial life thus was maintained. The house flag was kept flying. 


Immediately on cessation of hostilities, the staff from these offices and from internment camps in China were first in the field recovering 
the firm's properties from the Japanese forces. 


In the summer of 1947, as soon as the authorities permitted, Jardines re-entered Japan. From that date, the task of re-establishing 
their former wide interests in that country has been under way. 


In Taiwan Jardines have maintained offices since early in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Today the Taipei office not only is 
the leading tea exporter to Europe, Asia, and America, but also is engaged in shipping and in general export and import business. 


Scottish leadership 
Jardines is controlled by the Keswick (pronounced "Kezzick") family who are direct descendants of William Jardine's sister. 


While the leadership of Jardines is Scottish, the firm is international in its dealings. The staff of Jardines (239,000 employees as of 
January 2007) is predominantly Asian, with the senior levels being a mixture of British, Chinese, Indonesian, European, Australian and 
American. 


The Keswicks have maintained a relationship with another prominent Scottish family, the Flemings. From 1970 until 1998, Jardine 
Matheson operated a pan-Asian investment banking joint venture, Jardine Fleming, with Robert Fleming & Co., a London merchant 
bank controlled by the Fleming family. In 2000, Jardine Fleming and Robert Fleming & Co. were sold to JP Morgan Chase. 


The shipping interests 
From the earliest days of the firm, shipping can justly claim to have been the most prominent among the many and varied enterprises of 
Jardines. 


It was the practice of Jardines to possess the fastest and best-handled ships that money could buy. The firm did this in order that its 
leading position could not be assailed. In the early days, it was often possible to make a fortune with the exclusive possession of 
market or budget news for a period even so brief as a few hours. Conversely, a fortune could be lost if the despatches from home were 
late. The keen competition for faster and more efficient shipping helped immeasurably in the rapid development of trade with the Far 
East. It was due largely, to the excellence of the fleet that Jardines outlived all rivals. In the days of the sailing ships, many of the most 
famous clippers were those of the Company's fleet. Among these were illustrious names such as "Red Rover", "Falcon", and "Sylph". 
The last-named clipper made a sailing record that was never beaten. It sailed from Calcutta to Lintin in the Pearl River estuary in 
seventeen days, seventeen hours. 


The first merchant steamer in China, the Jardine, was built to order for the firm in 1835. She was a small vessel intended for use as a 
mail and passenger carrier between Lintin Island, Macao, and Whampoa. However, after several trips, the Chinese authorities, for 
reasons best known to themselves, prohibited her entrance into the river. She perforce had to be sent to Singapore. 


The first steam ships owned by Jardines ran chiefly between Calcutta and the Chinese ports. They were fast enough so that they could 
make the 1,400-mile trip in two days less than the P. & O. vessels. 


As time passed, more and more ships were procured for Jardines' fleet. The ports of call extended as conditions allowed. The firm was 
among the first to send ships to Japan, and at an early date established a regular service between Yokohama, Kobe, and China's 
ports. 


Until 1881, the India and China coastal and river services were operated by several companies. In that year, however, these were 
merged into the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., a public company under the management of Jardines. The activities of 
this company extended from India to Japan, including the Straits Settlements, Borneo, and, of course, the China coast. In the latter 


sphere, the "Indo-China" developed rapidly. The company pushed inland up the Yangtsze River on which a specially designed fleet 
was built to meet all requirements of the river trade. For many years, this fleet gave unequalled service. 


Jardines established an enviable reputation for the efficient handling of shipping. As a result, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 

invited the firm to attend to the Agency of their Shire Line which operated in the Far East. This occurred shortly before the first World 

War and necessitated a further expansion of the firm's shipping organisation. Today, no less than fifteen internationally known British, 
Canadian, and United States shipping companies entrust their agencies to this organisation. 


In China, the bulk of freight emanates from domestic sources. On account of this an efficient and well-connected Chinese staff is 
maintained at all Jardines' branches. These branches are continuously in touch with the special features and tendencies of the Chinese 
markets. 


With the disappearance of Japanese competition as a result of the war, and with the resurrection of China's merchant navy, shipping 
conditions in the Far East have changed vastly. The business demands an extreme degree of flexibility in the operation of foreign 
shipping. Jardines possess a rich fund of experience which was gained in the pioneering years of the last century and which extends 
through two world wars to the uncertainties of the present day. Jardines' shipping organisation offers unequalled service to shipowners, 
not only in the great ports of Hong Kong and Shanghai, but at every major coast port in China and also in Japan. In addition, since 
World War Il, the firm has been operating the Australia-China Line, an enterprise owned jointly with Commons Bros., Ltd., of 
Newcastle. This line runs from Australia to Hong Kong and Shanghai. 


Jardines are leaders also in Sino-foreign shipping co-operation. 
Interests in wharves and warehouses 


Hong Kong 
On the initiative of Jardines and the late Sir Paul Chater, the Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown Company was formed in 1886. 
Since that date, the chairmanship of the board has been held by the managing director of Jardines. 


At the property known as Kowloon Point, ten ocean-going vessels of up to thirty-two feet draught can be berthed regardless of the state 
of the tide. At the West Point property on Hongkong Island itself, one coastal vessel can be accommodated. 


Kowloon Point provides storage space for about 750,000 tons of cargo. The transit sheds have been designed specially to provide 
maximum light and sorting space. The godowns are six-storeyed, of reinforced concrete, and are fully equipped with cargo lifts and 
cranes. A treasury, or strong room, capable of storing up to 500 measurement tons of bullion or other valuable cargo, is a part of the 
facilities offered. 


The company also operates a launch and lighter fleet for the discharge of vessels at buoys and for general transshipment work. 


Shanghai 

Following an amalgamation of several local wharves in 1875, Jardine, Matheson & Co. were appointed general managers of the 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. In 1883, the Old Ningpo Wharf was added, and in 1890 the Pootung Wharf was purchased to 
complete the Company's already extensive properties. For three quarters of a century, therefore, Jardines have served the great port of 
Shanghai. 


The Company owns some 3,000 feet of the most valuable wharf frontage on the Shanghai side of the river. On the opposite, or Pudong 
(Pootung), side their frontage extends to 2,550. The wharves are capable of accommodating ten large ocean-going vessels at a time. 


Before the Pacific War, the Company possessed godown, or warehouse, space of 2,505,000 square feet. Unfortunately there was 
considerable destruction by the Japanese. Rehabilitation progressed rapidly, however, and the standard of efficient working for which 
the company is well known has been re-established. 


Source: http://www.chinese-architecture.info/BUND/SH-BU-018.htm 


"The trade in such drugs results in monopoly which not only centralizes the drug traffic, but also restructures the social and 
economic terrain in the process. Two major effects are the creation of mass markets and the generation of enormous ... 
unprecedented, cash flows. [Which] results in the concentrated accumulation of vast pools of wealth. [Which] have been among 
the primary foundations of global capitalism and the modern nation-state itself. Indeed, it may be argued that the entire rise of 
the West, from 1500 to 1900, depended on a series of drug trades. Drug trades destabilized existing societies not merely 
because they destroyed individual human beings but also, and perhaps most importantly [they] undercut the existing political 
economy of any state. They have created new forms of capital; and they have redistributed wealth in radically new ways. It is 
possible to suggest that mass consumption, as it exists in modern society, began with drug addiction. And, beyond 
that, addiction began with a drug-as-commodity. Something was necessary to prime the pump, as it were, to initiate the cycles 
of production, consumption and accumulation that we identify with capitalism. Opium was the catalyst of the consumer market, 
the money economy. Opium created pools of capital and fed in the institutions that accumulated it: the banking and financial 
systems, the insurance systems and the transportation and information infrastructures." 

— Opium, Empire and the Global Political Economy by Carl A. Trocki (1999) 
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A group of Hmong women harvest poppy seeds in the Golden Triangle area near Thailand. (National Geographic photo) 
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Left photo: A man in Thailand smokes opium. (Source: National Geographic, February 1985 issue) 
Right photo: An unidentified Chinese woman suffers from physical effects of opium addiction. 
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Former British Crown Colony of Hong Kong 


“Dutch sailors introduced tobacco smoking to Formosa (now Taiwan) in the 1600s; Chinese colonists there mixed tobacco with opium 
and introduced that mixture to the mainland, where tobacco was dropped and opium smoked along. This became crucial in the China 
trade. Foreigners wanted Chinese silks and tea; the emperor permitted them to come, to the port of Canton — but Chinese demand for 
foreign goods was small, so traders had to pay with silver, increasingly expensive, a problem. The solution was opium, brought by 
American ships from Turkey by Britishers from India. The emperor in Peking had forbidden opium, but mandarins at Canton could be 
persuaded...Opium smoking spread, and the mandarins became tougher, so the foreigners moored storage ships in the mouth of the 
Pearl River, just outside Chinese jurisdiction. As more opium poured in, Chinese smugglers had to pay for it with more and more silver. 
For the product of the poppy keeps increasing the demand for it. And so the British East India Company grew ever more poppies in 
India, for opium to be auctioned in Calcutta. Then, swift opium clippers carried it 3,700 miles to those storage ships off Canton. About 
a sixth of India's revenues and, via Britain's import tax on tea, much of the money for the Royal Navy came from the opium trade. A 
British historian says it was probably the largest commerce of its time in any commodity. As the flood of opium imports kept rising, 
China was drained of silver, and the emperor decreed drastic countermeasures. He sent an incorruptible commissioner, Lin Tse-hsu, 
who took the foreign merchants in Canton hostage until they turned over all their stored opium. He destroyed it. Thereupon the British 
sent warships and troops. The Chinese defenders were crushed. Results of the fateful Opium War: First off, the Treaty of Nanking, 
1842, giving Hong Kong to Britain, plus vast indemnity payments and the opening of more ports to foreigners. Eventually, foreign-ruled 
enclaves, or "concessions" — British, French, German. And lasting bitterness in China — a virulent ingredient in the social and political 
ferment that would lead to one of the most momentous upheavals of the 20^ century. 

— National Geographic magazine, February 1985, The Poppy: For Good and Evil, p. 162-163 
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The Bund in Shanghai, the former European Concessions. The European corporate merchants established 


following the First Opium War. (Photo: 
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The Bund in Shanghai, the former European Concessions. The European corporate merchants established “concessions’ 
following the First Opium War. 
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Shanghai Financial District Skyline (Photo: ) 


"Foreigners were until then confined to trading at the southern port of Canton. Great Britain had been trading with China 
through the East India Company since the late 1700s. But early in the nineteenth century she had a severe cash-flow problem. 
Her imports of Chinese teas and silks were far greater than the value of her exports to China; there was little demand for 
expensive British manufactured goods such as woolens, cotton, and metal products. With the mercantile conquest of India 
behind them, British traders were confident that they could develop another vast market in China if a few ports other than 
Canton could be opened to foreign exploitation. The lever Britain used to pry them open was opium. The primary source of 
opium then was India and the Middle East, monopolized by the British East India Company. Proper Englishmen like Dr. 
William Jardine, one of the greatest opium merchants, purchased raw opium from Indian growers for niggardly sums, and resold 
it to the Chinese through Hong Kong for ten times the amount. For a while, the British were successful in financing their 
imports of tea by smuggling opium to China, but as tea consumption rose, opium traffic had to be increased accordingly. Since 
the Manchu regime had banned opium trading, British ships carried their loads to the Portuguese colony of Macao, at the mouth 
of the Pearl River, unloaded the drug there, then sailed innocently into Canton harbor with legal cargoes. Later, when enough 
Manchu officials had become partners in the illicit trade, the opium was shipped directly into Canton, where it was stored 
brazenly in warehouses along the riverside. The Americans became involved in the 1820s, and dignified firms such as Perkins 
& Company and Russell & Company of Boston engaged in immense opium traffic by clipper ship. British and American traffic 
increased from 5,000 chests in 1821 to 39,000 chests in 1837. Britain's share of this growth again balanced her imports of silks 
and teas, and stemmed the outflow of her silver. But not without hazard to China. The increased consumption of opium, despite 
imperial bans, was causing social calamity. More and more people, from landlords and aristocrats down to soldiers and 
prostitutes, became addicted. The seduction of Manchu officials into the trade caused government corruption to spread. 
Eventually, the silver flow was reversed, and Chinese silver began to rush toward Great Britain in alarming quantities. National 
pride and sovereignty were as much at stake as silver and opium. When Chinese officials crucified an opium smuggler in front 
of the Canton warehouses in December 1838, the foreign devils rushed out and broke up the wooden cross. Ten thousand 
Chinese rioted. The Westerners appealed to a powerful merchant they called Houqua - the Chinese kingpin of the opium traffic 
— and he bought off the local mandarins, setting a pattern for a century to come. The Chinese government then insisted that all 
British captains must sign a bond that they would not carry opium into the country. Secretly, Americans began to carry British 
opium or to let British ships fly the Stars and Stripes into Canton. The last straw came when a crew of drunken British sailors 
killed a Chinese villager in an argument. Their consul refused to allow them to be tried by a Chinese court. To retaliate, the 
Manchu government ordered all provisions to the British cut off. Great Britain declared war on October 1, 1839. British opium 
merchants had campaigned long and hard for this war, and they were its chief beneficiaries. A fleet led by the thirty-two-gun 
paddlewheeler Nemesis made short work of the Chinese navy. Humiliated, China paid a huge indemnity, opened five additional 
ports to British trade and residence, and exempted British subjects from Chinese justice. Of all the new treaty ports, Shanghai 
was the gem." — The Soong Dynasty by Sterling Seagrave, p. 3-4 





The Opium War (1839-1842). The British government under Queen Victoria waged war against the Manchurian Chinese Empire in an attempt 
to allow merchants to sell opium in China. The Manchurian Chinese Empire (Ch'ing Dynasty) ceded Hong Kong to Great Britain in 1842. 





"Commissioner" Lin Tse-hsu (fKHI/ff), the Chinese statesman who opposed the importation of opium into China. 





A painting of Lin Tse-hsu supervising the destruction of opium 
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Qing sanag of the defeat of the Taiping Northern A in Lianzhen, close to the Grand Canal 


Territoires contrólés par les Taiping 
en 1854 
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d'après : d'origine de la rebellion 
Thomas A.Reilly, abandonné par la suite 
Ihe Taiping |». — Nankin, capitale Taiping 
Heavenly Kingdom sous le nom de Tianjing 
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Territories controlled by the Taiping army during the Taiping Rebellion 
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Taiping soldiers, male and female, outside Shanghai during the Taiping Rebellion. The Taiping Rebellion began in 1850 and 
lasted until 1864. Hung Hsiu-ch'üan (1813-1864), the leader of the Taiping Rebellion, converted to Christianity, established a 
Chinese kingdom in the city of Nanking and inspired the Chinese people in the Yangtze River valley to revolt against Manchurian 


rule. 





The leaders of the Green Gang in 1920s (“Big-Ears” Tu Yueh-sheng on right). 
prostitution in Shanghai during the early 20" century. 
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The Green Gang was notorious for peddling drugs and 
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Chinese gangsters and drug dealers “Big Ears" Tu Yueh-sheng (f: H ^£, left) and 'Pockmarked' Huang Chih-jung (right). "Big Ears" Tu was the 
Godfather of Shanghai who controlled various banks and businesses in Shanghai during the 1920s and 1930s. "Big Ears" Tu was 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's mentor and “godfather”; "Big Ears” Tu fled to Hong Kong in 1949 after the Chinese Communists overran 


Shanghai. 
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^ Russell & Co. neadguartets (third building from left, front row) on the Bund in Shanghai (E), Coniaunist China. (Photo: | ) 
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Jardine-Matheson headquarters in Shanghai in the early 1920s, before the 2 extra iore were added. Great B Britain DET diplomatic 
relations with Communist China on January 5, 1950 in an attempt to protect its crown colony of Hong Kong and its “investment” in Shanghai. 


"Chiang Kai-shek always seemed to squeak by financially despite Kung's horrific economic blunders and strangulation of the 
Chinese economy. This was because Chiang, although personally uninterested in economics, had a source of giant revenues that 
guaranteed him great amounts of secure foreign currency. The source of Chiang's comfort was narcotics. Keeping in mind that 
Green Gang domination of the Chinese underworld originated in its virtual monopoly of opium traffic, that Shanghai itself had 
been founded on a great brown swamp of opium tar, and that the only exportable resource for some provinces like Yunnan was 
opium, it can come as no surprise that Nanking was quietly paying many of its bill with narcotics revenues. The opium trade, 
which had been inflicted on China by the British, had fallen into the hands of the Chinese underworld after the turn of the 
century, when Britain withdrew from the trade in a moralistic turnabout. During the warlord era that followed, opium was also 
the main source of revenue for the military rulers who controlled China province by province; taxes on its cultivation and 
transportation, opium dens and paraphernalia provided the sums to meet both military and civilian needs of these pocket 
dictatorships. Sun Yat-sen had taxed Canton opium dens to raise revenues for his hard-pressed treasury, and Chiang Kai-shek 
saw opium in much the same practical light — only on a grander scale. If Chiang's regime could control China's entire illicit 
opium trade, it would provide a vast source of sustaining revenue for his armies. There was nothing original in the idea. This 
was precisely the same reasoning that Big-eared Tu gave to Pockmarked Huang two decades earlier, leading to the 
amalgamation of all the Yangtze Valley triads into an opium cartel dominated by the Green Gang. Chiang simply wanted to 
"elevate" this principle to national policy." — The Soong Dynasty by Sterling Seagrave, p. 330-331 





“One of the richest opium-producing areas was in North China, and when Japan overran these territories in the early 1930s, 
Chiang took a heavy loss financially. The problem was twofold: he lost revenues from his share in the opium trade in that area, 
and the Japanese were running a very profitable international heroin trade using the raw opium from the conquered Chinese 
territory. Chiang solved the problem bay making it illegal for Chinese to use the refined drugs morphine and heroin, and then 
concluded a trade treaty with Japan to purchase opium from them. As illogical as they may sound, Chiang preferred to pay the 
Japanese a basic price for raw opium from North China rather than to forfeit all the revenues he could make from it. Otherwise 
Japan would smuggle it into KMT-controlled China anyway. By the early 1930s, opium was taking a back seat to its more 
powerful products, morphine and heroin. The evolution was gradual. Morphine had been widely used by Western missionaries 
in the late 1800s to cure Chinese opium addicts; so in China the drug became known as “Jesus opium." Then heroin, first 
derived from opium in 1874 by chemists at Bayer pharmaceuticals in Germany, and launched by Bayer as a patent medicine in 
1898, showed promise as a treatment for morphine addicts. Chinese first became opium addicts, then graduated to morphine, 
then to heroin. By 1924, China was importing enough heroin from Japan each year to provide four strong doses of the drug to 
every one of the nation's 400 million inhabitants. In that same year, however, the U.S. Congress, which had only recently 
banned alcohol, banned heroin as a patent medicine. Immediately, American mobsters who were doing a thriving trade in 
bootlegging, plunged into the heroin trade. While European criminal syndicates drew their supplies of opium from the poppy 
fields of Persia and the so-called Golden Crescent, American mobs found it easier and cheaper to buy from China. In 1931, the 
League of Nations established international quotas for the production of heroin designed to reduce the supply to strictly 
medicinal needs." — The Soong Dynasty by Sterling Seagrave, p. 334 











A photo of Charlie Soong while he was a student at Vanderbilt University. Charles Jones Soong’s real name was Han Chiao-shun. Charlie 
Soong lived in Shanghai where he was a preacher at a Methodist church in the International Concession. Charlie Soong was a member of the 
Red Gang, a triad organization that opposed the Manchu Dynasty and supported the restoration of the old Ming Dynasty. 
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| Nanking Road | in Shanghai in the 1930s 


“This role of comprador lies at the heart of hatreds that fired the revolutionary upheavals of the twentieth century. It was a 
complex role — somewhere between pimp and patrician — that linked the separate economic classes in the Orient and provided 
the lubrication between East and West. Shanghai was a city of compradors. No British gentleman, and therefore no foreigner of 
any nationality hoping to pass as a gentleman, would have dreamed of engaging in direct business dealings with Chinese. Such 
a thing would have been debasing. It would also have been hard work, requiring a mastery of the Chinese language, Chinese 
social customs, and Chinese business practice, the latter a mystery unto itself. The British had engaged compradors in their 
opium trade, often Persians or Iraqi Jews, who became fabulously rich in the process and emerged as some of the great families 
of Shanghai, including the Sassoons, the Hardoons, and the Kadoories. It was said that they “came down from Baghdad to 
Shanghai on camels and left in Rolls-Royces.” Like them, many Chinese compradors also grew rich. Nothing could move 
without them. Skillful politicians, they made profits from both sides. Successful compradors were senior members of triads. 
The head of the Red Gang was the chief of detectives for the colonial government in the French Concession: a comprador of 
crime.” — The Soong Dynasty by Sterling Seagrave, p. 66 





Cathay Hotel in Shanghai after a National Revolutionary Army [army of the Republic of China] bombing run during the Battle 
of Shanghai in 1937 
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Silas Aaron Hardoon (1851-193 1) v was a Jewish businessman in Shanghai. Silas pu ET was a partner in E. D. 
Sassoon's and Company in Shanghai. Hardoon was born and raised in Baghdad, Iraq and moved to Shanghai in 1868. 





Portrait of the Soong Family, the “First Family” of Shanghai circa 1912-1913. Charles Jones “Charlie” Soong (father, seated on left), Madame 
Charles Jones Soong (Ni Kwei-tseng), Soong Mei-ling (standing on far right), Soong Ching-ling (lower right), Soong Ai-ling (lower left), T.V. 
Soong (seated, center), T.A. Soong (standing, far left), and T.L. Soong. 


Soong Mei-ling spent most of her childhood living in Macon, Georgia and attended Wellesley College in Massachusetts. Soong Ai-ling and 
Soong Ching-ling graduated from Wesleyan College in Georgia. Charlie Soong lived in North Carolina with an industrialist named Julian Carr 
and attended Trinity College (present-day Duke University) for one year. The Soong family along with Sun Yat-sen lived in Tokyo, Japan from 
1913 to 1916 when Yuan Shih-kai was the dictator of China. Charlie Soong died on May 3, 1918. 


